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NEWS AND NOTES 



CALIFORNIA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEET 
IN BERKELEY 

The first meeting of the English Section of the High-School Teachers' 
Association of California was called to order at the University of Cali- 
fornia by the Chairman, Miss Ruth Kimball, on Tuesday morning, 
July 8, at 9:15. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allen Poe professor of American 
literature at the University of Virginia, was the first speaker. His 
topic was the teaching of American literature in the secondary schools. 
He pointed out four features which should be emphasized in such courses : 
Indian material, American humor, the short story, and American ideal- 
ism. Of these four, the first would be illustrated notably by the Leather- 
stocking Tales and Hiawatha. In taking up the short story we should 
illustrate by Irving {Rip Van Winkle), Poe, and 0. Henry, as well as 
by lesser men. The study of this form, it was pointed out, would lead 
to the discussion of the novel and the drama. In taking up the subject 
of American idealism, Dr. Smith mentioned as notable illustrations 
Hawthorne's Great Stone Face, Emerson's Forerunners, Holmes's Cham- 
bered Nautilus, Whittier's Vanishers, and Lowell's L'Envoi to the Muse. 
He also spoke of the world-characters in American fiction, among them 
Leatherstocking, Uncle Remus, and Uncle Tom — characters which 
Europeans accept because they illustrate the very things which they 
expect, even today, of America. 

Dr. Franklin B. Snyder, assistant professor of English in North- 
western University, was the second speaker. His topic was the teach- 
ing of lyric poetry in high schools. He urged the study of lyric poetry 
throughout the entire four years' course, from the Ancient Mariner and 
the Revenge to Milton and Browning, not omitting the best of our 
American lyrics. He emphasized the necessity for the following method 
in taking up lyric poetry; first, rapid reading; then reading aloud, 
preceded by careful preparation; and last, memorized work. He 
mentioned the History of American Literature by Eduard Engel as 
especially suggestive in this work. 

The third speaker was Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, dean of the Col- 
lege of Oratory, Ohio Wesleyan University, whose topic was public- 
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speaking courses in the high school. He spoke at length of the necessity 
for training in expression because of the essential nature of expression 
in all relations of human life. 

These addresses were followed by a brief business session to formulate 
plans for Thursday's meeting. 

A letter from Mr. Hosic was read, urging attendance at the national 
meeting of English Teachers in Chicago, November, 1913. The Chair- 
man called the notice of the section to the English Journal, a magazine 
devoted to English interests and the publication of papers read in 
English conferences. 

The general topics for discussion were suggested by the members 
and the following assignments made: 

Miss Cole and Miss Bixby — American Literature Courses. 

Miss Green — New Courses in English. 

Mrs. Webber — The Relation of Composition to the Vocational 
Work of the School. 

Miss Reeves was asked to plan the discussion on Commercial 
English Courses in conjunction with Mrs. Webber and Miss Green. 

The second meeting of the English Section of the California High- 
School Teachers' Association was called to order by the Chairman, Miss 
Ruth Kimball, at 1:15 p.m. in the Architecture Building, on July 10, 

I9I3- 

The program was begun by a discussion of the relation of composi- 
tion to vocational guidance, led by Mrs. Webber of the Santa Ana 
Commercial High School. She emphasized the composition teacher's 
opportunity to aid high-school pupils in their choice of a vocation and 
indorsed as a text for such work, Leavitt's Examples of Industrial 
Education (Ginn & Co.). Mrs. Webber called upon Mr. Jacobs, manual- 
training instructor in the San Jose High School, to continue the discus- 
sion. Mr. Jacobs admitted the English teacher's, particularly the 
composition teacher's, opportunity to aid in vocational guidance, but 
contended that her opportunities were limited by the fundamental 
purpose of the composition course, which decided the method of presenta- 
tion. If the composition course were prescribed primarily for the sake 
of training in the effective handling of the English language, the method 
should be direct, writing being preceded by discussion of the topic 
assigned; if vocational guidance were the end in view, the range of topics 
was narrowed and the method should be indirect, as any preliminary 
discussion or suggestion on the part of the teacher would bias the pupil's 
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mind. The speaker suggested that valuable use could be made of 
biography, particularly of notable successes in the preferred calling. 

Miss Reeves of Grass Valley High School next discussed the subject 
of Commercial English and its possibilities. Beldings' Commercial 
Guide was the text she had used. Emphasis, she said, should be placed 
upon both the cultural and the practical sides. To give some cultural 
benefit, the commercial courses of English should be closely correlated 
with the regular course of English. 

Miss Green, vice-principal of Palo Alto High School, opened the 
discussion of New Courses in English, emphasizing the need of relaxing 
the claim of the stereotyped courses in English, and thereby enriching 
the content of the high-school English course. Miss Green introduced 
Mrs. Horine of Palo Alto, who told of her work in a course in oral expres- 
sion. The aim of the course was to develop in the pupil a willingness to 
read, to recite, or to make similar public appearances. The work of 
the class was divided into three sections: the parliamentary drill, one 
day a week being given to this phase; debating, the topics being such 
as were of local interest; and miscellaneous forms of expression — reading 
and reciting poems, news reporting, toasts, and extemporaneous speeches. 
The pupils were asked to give lists of subjects, poems, and debatable 
topics for extemporaneous speeches; thus, the pupils' interest in the 
work was assured in advance. 

Mrs. Humphries, also of Palo Alto, continued the discussion of the 
general theme, New Courses in English, by outlining plans for advanced 
debating based upon the positive purpose of teaching the pupil to think 
logically, to weigh evidence, to detect fallacies and sweeping generaliza- 
tions. Debate should be preceded by the theory of debate. It was 
suggested that argumentation and debate be taught in the second 
semester of the Sophomore year coincident with geometry. The formal 
debating dealt with topics of personal interest or of vital interest to the 
school. Such work was found to be a positive aid in raising the tone of 
the school and improving its working and administrative conditions. 
Dramatics, too, should be included in the new high-school course, as 
they enlarge the sympathies by helping the pupil to see through the 
eyes of another. Furthermore, Americans, since they are a nation of 
indiscriminate playgoers, need instruction in the worth of a play. Refer- 
ence was made to the publications of the Drama League of America, 
particularly its lists of desirable plays. Either individuals or societies 
may join the Drama League; the fee is one dollar per year. By joining 
a local branch, one secures reviews of plays given locally. These new 
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special courses, being one term in length, are helpful in schools having 
mid-year promotions. 

Miss Kimball, of San Jose, next outlined a tentative course in 
journalism. The newspaper reading world is coming more and more to 
demand the truth. The number of students doing news reporting for 
the school papers alone justifies such a course in the larger high schools. 
The instructor in such a course must be a person, preferably a man, of 
practical, successful experience in newspaper work, and must have the 
personality demanded of a high-grade teacher. Boys do not have the 
requisite confidence in their regular English teacher to intrust such work 
to her. As outlined, the plan includes two courses, one for beginners 
and one for pupils with some experience. 

A brief, informal discussion of American Literature followed. The 
consensus of opinion was that American Literature could best be taught 
by a combination of the type and of the chronological methods, particular 
care being taken to make the course attractive and extensive. 

Ethel Masters, Secretary pro lem. 



MEETING OF THE INDIANA ASSOCIATION 

The Indiana meeting of English teachers brought together in Indian- 
apolis on October 31 and November 1 nearly two hundred of the faithful. 
They came from all parts of the state ready not only to listen to speeches, 
but also to participate in the discussions. Professor John M. Clapp, 
of Lake Forest College, speaking upon " Oral Composition in the Second- 
ary School," gave an account of the Illinois experiment with a composi- 
tion course in which half the pupils had twice as much oral as written 
work, and the other half had only written composition. The test 
papers written at the end of that course showed that the pupils who had 
had the most oral composition "wrote at least no worse" than those 
whose training had been entirely written. In fact the content of these 
papers was much better, and the pupils' spelling, grammar, and punctua- 
tion had also noticeably improved. Mr. Clapp's experience has taught 
him that oral composition rightly presented will promote a frank, con- 
vincing, sincere speech; will establish a standard of style in the quick 
appreciation of the concise descriptive phrase demanded by effective 
speech; and will also furnish an adequate conception of structure. 
In his second address Mr. Clapp discussed "Some Questions of the 
Hour in Oral Composition." 

A round table on "Public Speaking in Indiana Schools" disclosed 
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a great amount of interest in this work. Mr. Lockridge of Indiana 
University, who has charge of the extension work in civics, reported 
organizations perfected in the high schools of twenty-three counties for 
the discussion of civic questions. Mr. J. S. Johnson, of Shelbyville, 
related how through public-speaking courses in the high school and 
through oral discussion in various school clubs a live interest had been 
awakened in the pupils and citizens. How a course composed of litera- 
ture and expression was being handled in the New Albany High School 
was told by Miss Van Arsdal and Mr. Noryer. In this course both the 
Outlook and the Independent are used as texts. 

At the Saturday session the chairman of the research committee, 

E. H. Kemper McComb, gave the results of the Indiana tabulations 
incorporated in the Hopkins report. In all essentials these figures tally 
with those of the larger investigation. High School Inspector Neal spoke 
on "Measures of Teaching-Efficiency in High-School English." 

No Indiana English meeting is complete without the members' 
dinner. This year one hundred sat down. At this session, the school- 
room aspect of the subject is put aside, and the speakers address them- 
selves to a discussion of the larger applications of English. Professor 

F. C. Tilden, of DePauw University, stated brilliantly some of the 
tendencies of the time in regard to modern literature. He called atten- 
tion to the divergence between the schools and the reading public, to 
the well-defined feeling that certain things held fundamental by English 
scholars are not so, and to the contention that, as literature is always a 
reflection of life, a basis of judgment based on the past cannot be applied 
today. His speech was a challenge that roused every teacher. Bishop 
Quayle, of St. Paul, spoke briefly upon the joy of teaching. Bishop 
McConnell, of Southern California, declared one of the big ideas of 
today to be the increasing of social control. In view of this he asked 
what difference would be made in the teaching of English in the next 
few years. It must more and more meet the demand of citizens for 
precise and effective speech; convincing, forceful, and direct. The 
English teacher will have the great opportunity of teaching young 
citizens a new idea of originality — to own the ideas of the time. Then the 
man who can express the ideas of the age can interpret men to themselves. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, A. L. Murray, 

Hammond, Ind.; Vice-President, Dr. W. D. Howe, Indiana University; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen R. Lang, Indianapolis; Editor, William 

N. Otto, Indianapolis; Member at Large, Miss Truly B. Ray, New 

Albany. 

E. H. Kemper McComb 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The autumn meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish was held at Topeka on November 7. The matter of chief interest 
in this as in last year's meeting was the finding of an efficient means of 
organizing English work in grade schools. The Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Research, under Superintendent John F. Bender, of 
Arkansas City, has spent the year in devising a method of getting facts 
to show where energy is being wasted, and in framing a system of local 
organizations over the state which will co-operate with the central 
committee of the Association. In several counties these local groups are 
already at work. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Virginia, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the afternoon. His topic, "The Keynote Method in 
Teaching Literature," led him to deplore the present custom of over- 
editing classics, of making such poems as "The Ancient Mariner" carry 
a weight of irrelevant information which draws attention away from 
the central idea. "Keep lights burning upon the altar of the central 
idea," Professor Smith said. 

Other speakers brought reports from the several committees of the 
Association, Miss Minnie Porter, of Emporia, speaking for the Committee 
on Oral English, said: "The recitation in English composition is often 
unsocial. What after-dinner speaker would consent to tell a story 
well known to all his hearers? Yet pupils are often forced to this 
distasteful task. The English class should meet on a social basis; each 
member must feel that he is contributing something of his own thought 
or experience to the enjoyment and profit of a group of friends." 

Miss Lela Douthart of Kansas City, Kan., reported that the Com- 
mittee on English in High Schools is at present unprepared to make a 
statement of results. The Illinois Association, carrying on a similar 
investigation, has gathered data showing that practice in oral English 
results in better written work, in less backsliding into vicious habits, 
and in a lightening of the teacher's burdens. 

Miss Mary Dougherty of Kansas City, Kan., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Folklore, spoke of the stimulus to composition given by the 
search for current superstitions and for local traditions and customs. 
Moreover, these collections have historical value. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: President, 
N. A. Crawford, Manhattan; First Vice-President, Superintendent, 
L. A. Lowther, Emporia; Second Vice-President, E. M. Hopkins, 
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Lawrence; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte M.Leavitt, Topeka; Record- 
ing Secretary, Bessie Boughton, Topeka. 

Miss Lela Douthart of Kansas City, Kan., and Miss Minnie Porter 
of Emporia were elected delegates to the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Chicago. 

A detailed plan for affiliating the local organizations of Elementary- 
School Teachers with the State English Association was adopted. 

The association considered a recommendation that, in addition to the 
autumn meeting at Topeka and the spring meeting at Lawrence, a third 
conference be held in the central or western part of the state in connec- 
tion with a district meeting. 

Helen G. Metcalf, Press Secretary 



WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

The annual convention of the Wisconsin Association of English 
Teachers met in Milwaukee on November 7 and 8, 1913. In the first 
day's conference there was an attendance of more than two hundred. 
The general topic under consideration was " What Is a Reasonable Pro- 
gram for an English Teacher ? " Three points of view were to have been 
presented — the teacher's, the superintendent's, and the taxpayer's. 
Only the first two of these were presented in formal discussion. Miss 
Madge Houghton of the Washington High School, Milwaukee, presented 
in a crisp, pointed paper the teacher's view. Superintendent H. C. 
Buell, of Janesville, discussed the subject from the administrative angle. 
These papers provoked free and vigorous discussion from the members 
present. In the papers and the discussion it was made very evident that 
the Hopkins reports have had careful and thoughtful consideration by 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. It was indeed unfortunate 
that the taxpayer's point of view was not presented. 

In the round-table discussion on the following day there were adopted 
a "Style Sheet" and a set of resolutions, both of which are to be edited 
by a special committee and sent immediately to all seventh- and eighth- 
grade teachers, all high-school teachers, and all administrative officers. 
Wisconsin teachers feel that the use of the "Style Sheet" will be as 
necessary to seventh- and eighth-grade teachers as to high-school Eng- 
lish teachers. We are hoping to get very hearty co-operation from all 
school people in the adoption of at least the major portion of such a 
"StyleSheet." 

H. K. Bassett, Secretary 



